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There  are  two  major,  related  problems  associated  with  the 
task  of  gathering  information  about  the  psychological  effects  of 
crowding.   The  first  problem,  also  noted  by  Zlutnick  and  Altman 
(1971),  is  that  very  little  experimental  research  has  been  done  on 
crowding.   There  are  more  studies  which  discuss  crowding  as  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  something  else,  but  still  not  much  is 
available.  This  dearth  of  research  leads  to  the  second  problem, 
which  is  that  there  is  a  wealth  of  publications  regarding  factors 
which  may  be,  more  or  less,  related  to  crowding.   Thus,  there  V7as 
the  problem  of  drawing  the  line  and  determining  whether  or  not  a 
given  discussion  was  relevant  to  the  basic  question. 

The  articles  herein  described  do  not  represent  an  exhaustion 
of  everything  that  has  been  written  related  to  crowding.   They 
are,  however,  representative  of  the  range  of  types  of  research 
that  have  been  conducted  by  scientists  from  many  disciplines. 
The  articles  which  are  summarized  may  be  grouped  according  to  the 
following  categories;  although  some  articles  could  be  placed  in 
other  categories,  these  lists  provide,  at  least,  an  initial  class- 
ification.  (For  example,  the  articles  labeled  crowding /density 
range  from  manipulative  studies  with  rats  to  correlational 
findings  based  on  hospital  records.) 
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Following  the  main,  annotated  portion  of  this  bibliography 
is  a  shorter  listing  of  reports  (mostly  books)  which  deal  in 
depth  with  various  aspects  of  "environmental  psychology."  Some 
of  these  entries  are  theoretical;  some  report  research  results; 
and  some  are  collections  of  articles.   But  all  deal  with  var- 
iables which  are  indirectly  related  to  crowding. 


Crowding/Density 

Calhoun  (1962) 

Carstairs  (1969) 

Cook  (1963) 

Freedman,  et  al.  (1971) 

Hutt  and  Vaizey  (1966) 

Keelgy  (1962) 

Lantz  (1953) 

Lorring  (1956) 

Plant  (1930) 

Zultnick  and  Altman  (1971) 


Design/Planning 

Deevey  (1963) 

Fried  and  Gleicher  (1961) 

Cans  (1959) 

Michelson  (1968) 

Rosenberg  (1968) 

Roscow  (1961) 

Warriner  (1967) 


Sociological 

Cans  (1962) 

Glazer  and  McEntire  (1960) 

Lee  (1968) 

Merton  (1948) 

Schmitt  (1957,  1963,  1966) 

Wolf  and  Lebeaux  (1967) 


Environment 
Blake,  et  al.   (1956) 
Lewis  (1970) 
Little  (1965) 
Martin  (1967) 
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Blake,  E.  R.,  C.  C.  Rhepd,  B.  Wedge,  and  J.  S.  Houston.  Housing 
Architecture  ?nd  Soclpl  Interaction.  Sociometry,  1956,  IS, 
133-139. 

1.  "Differences  in  the  Internal  architecture  of 
military  barrac'-s  have  been  shown  to  be  related 
to  social  relations  among  occupants."   (p.  137) 

2.  When  soldiers  were  housed  in  cubicles  containing 
sly  persons,  they  were  more  likely  to  establish 
relationships  with  their  cubicle-mates,  despite 
considerable  interaction  with  others  in  other 
situations,  to  the  extent  of  the  creation  of  an 
In-group  and  an  out-group  for  each  cubicle. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  such  a 
rigid  frame  of  reference  night  ill-prepare  a 
person  for  interaction  with  others;  make  it 
difficult  to  satisfy  certain  needs  not  met  by 
one's  cubicle-mates;  enhance  individual  social 
isolation;  and,  due  to  close  physical  proximity, 
create  conditions  which  foster,  rather  than 
resolve,  interpersonal  friction. 

Method 

Setting     The  study  took  place  at  a  military  base  where 
bunks  were  grouped  in  units  of  six.   In  open-cubicle 
barracks,  there  were  no  walls  separating  the  units,  while 
in  closed-cubicle  barracks  there  were  walls  enclosing  each 
unit  of  six  bunks,  with  entrances  from  which  doors  had  been 
removed . 
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Procedure     Recruits  were  given  a  map  of  the  barracks 
showing  cubicle  arrangements  and  indicated,  by  name,  the 
occupants  of  as  many  bunVs  as  they  could  remember.   For  each 
name  remembered  subjects  indicated  the  degree  to  which  they 
interacted  during  free  periods  and  identified  the  three  men 
with  whom  they  preferred  to  "buddy."  A  control  question 
assessed  the  extent  of  each  subject's  acquaintances  with 
the  other  recruits  prior  to  barracks  assignment. 

Results 

1.  Occupants  of  closed  cubicles  tend  to  have  fewer 
acquaintances. 

2.  Occupants  of  closed  cubicles  tend  to  restrict 
their  social  life  to  associations  with  their 
cubicle -mates. 

3.  Occupants  of  closed  cubicles  chose  more  within- 
cubicle  recruits  as  buddies  than  outside-cubicle 
recruits. 

4.  Occupants  of  closed  cubicles  chose  more  within- 
cubicle  recruits  than  did  occupants  of  open 
cubicles. 
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Calhoun,  J.  B,   Population  Density  and  Social  Pathology. 
Scientific  American.  1962,  206,  139-148. 

1.   VJhen  placed  in  crowded  conditions,  communities  of 
rats  developed  a  "behavioral  sink'  which  fostered 
social  behaviors  that  were  pathological. 
Method 

Procedure     Eighty  rats  were  confined  in  a  room  that  v/as 
ten  feet  long  and  fourteen  feet  wide  and  divided  into  four 
separate,  but  connected,  pens.   The  physical  arrangement  was 
such  that  a  certain  two  of  the  pens  v.'ere  occupied  most  often. 

Results 

1.  Vraen  the  food  available  in  the  two  central  pens  took 
a  long  time  to  eat,  an  extremely  overcrowded 
condition  termed  a  "behavioral  sink"  developed. 

2.  The  struggles  for  status  among  males  were  more 
violent. 

3.  Female  rats  became  less  adept  at  building  nests 
which  led  to  a  higher  infant  mortality  rate. 

4.  Certain  males  ("probers'')  v/ho  lived  in  the  'sink" 
were  hyperactive  and  persisted  despite  attacks  by 
dominant  males.   These  ''probers''  displayed  abnormal 
sexual  behaviors  and,  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
experiment  when  there  were  many  dead  infants  in  the 
pens,  became  cannibalistic. 

5.  Even  v/hen  the  food  was  able  to  be  eaten  quickly 

and  no  ''sink"  developed,  the  rats  were  still  "social 
eaters  and  drinkers"  and  many  behaviors,  especially 
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Carstairs,  G.  M.   Overcrowding  and  Human  Aggression.   In  H.  D. 
Graham  and  T.  R.  Gurr  (eds . ) ,  Violence  in  America:   His- 
torical and  Comparative  Perspectives.  Volume  II. 
Washington,  D.C.:   United  States  Government  Printing 
Office,  1969. 

1.  This  article  is  a  chapter  from  a  report  to  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  Violence. 

2.  The  basic  position  taken  is  that  cautious  inferences 
about  the  effects  of  human  overcrowding  can  be  made 
from  observing  regularly  occurring  consequences  of 
severe  overcrowding  in  animals. 

Studies  of  animals 

1.  The  interaction  of  biological  and  social  factors  is 
demonstrated  by  the  finding  that  social  interaction 
enhances  activity  of  the  adrenal  gland. 

2.  Especially  in  groups,  increased  adrenal  activity 
often  leads  to  death. 

3.  The  more  animals  that  share  a  living  space,  the 
more  likely  is  the  establishment  of  and  the  clearer 
the  definition  of  absolute  status  hierarchies. 

4.  Pathological  social  behavior  has  been  observed  among 
cats  and  rats  who  were  subjected  to  overcrowding. 

5.  The  animal-human  link  is  strengthened  by  observat- 
ions of  higher  primates  who  display  abnormal 
behavior  in  crowded,  captive  conditions. 
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Observations  of  humans 

1.  Crowded  slums  can  create  a  sense  of  confinement 
analagous  to  that  felt  by  prisoners  of  war  and 
caged  animals. 

2.  The  most  important  social  correlate  of  suicide  is 
overcrowding. 

3.  Overcrowding  and  accompanying  factors  termed 
"underprivileged"  stimulate  alcoholism,  violent 
crimes,  and  attempted  suicide. 

4.  Referring  to  past  movements  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  as  well  as  to  present  student  and 
racial  protest  movements:   "In  summary,  it  seems 
that  overpopulation  only  aggravates  the  widespread 
threat  of  social  stability  presented  by  masses  of 
our  population  who  are  basically  unsure  of  their 
personal  future,  who  have  lost  confidence  in 
their  chance  of  ever  attaining  a  secure  place  in 
their  community."   (p.  601) 
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Cook,  D,  A.   Cultural  Innovation  and  Disaster  in  the  American 

City.   In  L.  J.  Duhl  (Ed.),  The  Urban  Condition.   New  York: 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1963. 

1.  The  book  in  which  this  article  appears  is  a 
collection  of  articles  concerning  'urbanization  in 

an  industrial  society."  The  editor  takes  a  basically 
ecological  view  of  the  total  urban  environment  and 
included  articles  ranging  from  Calhoun's  (1962) 
manipulative  study  of  overcrowding  with  rats  to 
discussions  of  attitudes  tov/ard  slums  and  suggestions 
for  social  action  and  city  planning. 

2.  The  present  article  discusses  the  idea  that  a 
certain  degree  of  overcrowding  is  beneficial. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  there  is  a  "productive  density" 
which  allows  individuals  a  broad  range  of  choices 
from  which  to  select  their  preferred  interactions. 
The  quantitative  nature  of  this  collection  depends 
on  the  qualitative  context  in  which  it  is  viewed. 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  the  effects  of  various  degrees 
of  crowding  range  from  stimulative  and  innovative 
beneficial  results  to  disastrous  effects  resulting 
in  physical  and  mental  pathology, 

5.  The  critical  point  at  which  this  curve  relating 
density  to  an  evaluation  of  its  effects  changes 
from  "good"  to  "bad"  should  be  ascertained  before 
cijty  planning  progresses. 
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Deevey,  E.  S.   General  ?nd  Urb?n  Ecology.   In  L.  J.  Duhl  (Ed.), 
The  Urbgn  Condition.   New  YorV;   Basic  Boo'-s,  Inc.,  1963. 

1.  This  article  takes  a  more  biological  approach  to 
various  elements  of  the  urban  condition. 

2.  Relying  on  generalizations  from  studies  of  over- 
crowding with  animals,  the  author  asserts  that 
one  of  the  results  of  overcrowding  is  "social 
stress"  which  has  physiological  and  behavioral 
correlates. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  man,  like  lower  animals,  can 
adapt  to  social  stress  and  overcrowding.   The 
degree  to  which  man  can  adapt  depends  on  many 
factors,  some  already  surmised,  others  possible 
unknown. 

A.   The  main  point  of  the  article  is  that  social 
scientists  should  be  cautious  in  generalizing 
from  one  social  system  to  another  because 
conditions  which  are  destructive  in  one  system  may 
stimulate  smooth  regulation  in  another. 
Fieedman,  J.  L.,  S.  Klevansky,  and  P.  R.  Ehrlich.   The  Effect  of 
Crowding  on  Human  Task  Performance.   Journal  of  Applied 
Social  Psychology.  1971,  1(1),  7-25. 

"In  a  series  of  three  experiments,  groups  of  people  per- 
formed tasks  under  varying  conditions  of  density.   The  tasks 
ranged  from  very  simple  to  complex,  from  rote  memory  to  a 
test  of  creativity.   Subjects  worked  on  the  tasks  for  4  hours 
at  a  time  for  two  or  three  successive  days.   There  were  ao 
significant  effects  of  density  on  performance,  nor  any 
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Erperiment  I 
Method 

Setting     Density  was  varied  by  using  rooms  of  160,  80,  and 
35  square  feet  and  placing  either  nine  or  five  subjects  in   each 
room.   The  large  room  was  never  considered  crowded.   The 
moderate-sized  room  was  considered  somewhat  crowded  with  nine 
occupants,  but  not  with  five.   The  small  room  was  considered 
extremely  crowded  with  nine  occupants  and  somewhat  crowded 
with  five.   Each  subject  was  in  all  conditions  of  density, 
(i.e.,  participated  in  all  three  rooms). 

Procedure     Groups  participated  in  experimental  sessions  on 
three  succeeding  days.   Each  sessions  consisted  of  two  group 
and  five  individual  tasks. 
Results 

1.    'The  results  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that  there 
were  no  effects  of  any  kind  attributable  to  the 
level  of  density  in  the  rooms."   (p.  18) 
Experiment  II 
Method 

Setting     The  setting  was  the  same  as  in  Experiment  I. 
Procedure     The  procedure  was  similar  to  that  used  in 
Experiment  I  except  that  only  one  group  and  two  individual 
tasks  were  used.   There  was  also  an  attempt  to  manipulate 
the  subjects'  motivation  such  that  half  were  told  they  would 
receive  a  large  financial  bonus  if  they  did  well  on  the  tas'-'S 
and  half  were  told  nothing  (as  in  Experiment  I). 
Results 

1.   There  were  no  consistent  trends  attributable  to 
either  density  or  the  motivational  manipulation. 
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Erperinent  III 

To  make  certain  that  "the  lack  of  effect  was  not  due  to  some- 
thing as  trivial  as  the  particular  population  of  subjects" 
used  in  Experiments  I  and  II,  a  final  study  was  done  using 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  and  60  who  were  recruited  through 
a  temporary  employment  agency,  rather  than  male  and  female 
high  school  students  recruited  through  ads  in  the  school 
newspaper. 
Method 

Everything  was  the  same  as  in  Experiment  II  e>'cept  there  was 
no  motivation  manipulation. 
Results 

1.   Again  "there  were  no  effects  of  any  kind  of  density 
on  performance.   There  were  no  main  effects  nor 
were  there  any  interactions  between  density  snJ  any 
temporal  measure..."   (p.  21) 
Conclusions 

1.  It  was  suggested  "that  any  effects  high  density  does 
produce  will  turn  out  to  be  quite  complicated." 

(p.  24) 

2.  "The  larger  implication  of  this  work  is  that  density 
should  not  be  viewed  as  necessarily  a  social  evil." 
(p.  24) 
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Fried,  M.  and  P.  Gleicher.   Some  Sources  of  Residential 

Satisfaction  in  an  Urban  Slum.   Journal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners,  1961,  27(4),  305-315. 

"Urban  renex^al  planning  has  assumed  that  social  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  former  residents  of  slums.   But  the 
meanings  that  the  slum  areas  have  for  their  residents  and  the 
consequent  effects  that  relocation  would  have  for  them  have 
not  been  adequately  understood.   Prior  to  being  relocated 
from  Bostoii's  West  End  redevelopment  area,  most  residents 
experienced  profound  satisfaction  from  living  in  the  area. 
Their  satisfaction  derived,  in  large  part,  from  the  close 
associations  maintained  among  the  local  people  and  from  their 
strong  sense  of  identity  to  the  local  places.   In  turn, 
people  and  places  provided  a  framework  for  personal  and 
social  integration."   (p.  305,  journal  abstract) 

1.   It  was  concluded  that,  in  general,  these  residents 
were  happy  despite  their  crowded  living  conditions 
and  that  more  research  into  the  social  effects  of 
moving  people  from  high  to  low  density  areas  is 
needed. 
Gans ,  H.  J.   The  Human  Implications  of  Current  Redevelopment  and 
Relocation  Planning.   Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  1959,  25(1),  15-25. 

The  suggestions  expressed  in  this  article  stem  from 
study  of  the  renewal  of  Boston's  West  End, 
Conclusions 

1.  Urban  renewal  and  the  rehousing  of  slum  dwellers 
are  necessary  and  desirable  objectives. 
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2.  Redevelopment  ehould  be  pursued  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  the  residents  and  not 
for  the  redeveloper  or  his  future  tenants. 

3.  Renewal  plans  should  take  into  account  the  values 
and  living  patterns  of  the  residents. 

4.  There  should  be  more  emphasis  on  rehabilitation  of 
low-rent  housing  ?nd  less  on  its  clearance. 

5.  Relocation  should  take  priority  over  renewal. 
Cans,  H,  J.   The  Urban  Villagers.   New  Yorl^:   The  Free  Press  of 

Glencoe,  1962. 

1.  This  book  is  a  report  of  a  participant-observer  study  of 
en  inner  city  Boston  neighborhood,  West  End. 

2.  The  author  lived  in  West  End  for  eight  months  just 
before  the  area  was  torn  down  for  redevelopment  under 
a  federal  renewal  program. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  test  the  validity  of  the 
approach  taken  by  most  city  planners,  educators,  social 
workers,  and  psychiatrists  that  middle  class  values  can 
help  low-income  populations  solve  their  problems  and 
improve  their  living  conditions. 

Conclusions 

1.  In  general,  the  above  approach  is  wrong. 

2.  West-Enders  were  not  "frustrated  seekers  of 
middle-class  values." 

3.  The  distinct  and  independent  subculture  of  working- 
class  citizens  should  be  given  more  consideration 
when  policy  decisions  are  made. 
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Methodology 

The  most  useful  aspect  of  the  book,  from  a  research  stand- 
point, is  the  description  of  the  participant-observer 
technique. 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  people  who  live  in 
neighborhoods  called  slums  as  vrell  as  to  find  out  v/hat 
differentiates  t'heni  from  middle  class  people  who 
invariably  are  the  planners  and  caretakers  of  the  cities, 

2.  This  field  work  involved  six  basic  approaches: 
a-  Using  the  neighborhood  s  facilities 

b-  Attending  meetings  and  gatherings  at  public  places 

c-  Visiting  informplly  with  neighbors  and  friends 

d-   Interviewing  community  functionaries  (e.g.,  church 

officers)  formally  and  informally 
e-  Using  residents  ?s  informants 
f-  Observing  in  general 

(The  use  of  informants  wps  especially  good,  not  only  to 
get  information  not  accessible  to  him,  but  as  p  chec'/ 
on  the  validity  of  his  own  observations.) 

3.  Three  levels  of  participation: 
s-  observer  only 

b-  actual  participant,  but  in  a  research  capacity 

("research-participant") 
c-  "real"  participant 

4.  Problems 

^"  Entering  the  community  as  a  resident,  but  having 
to  do  unusual  things  (e.g.,  interviewing)  as  a 
researcher 
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4.  Problems  -  continued 

b-   Identification  with  the  people  being  studied  mpy 

lead  to  emotional  involvement,  especially  if  they  re 
suffering  from  deprivation,  which  might  blind  one 
to  some  of  their  behavior  patterns  and  thus  distort 
the  study.   This  problem  need  not  occur  if  the 
researcher  knows  what  is  happening  to  him  and  if  he 
is  more  often  an  observer  than  a  participant. 

c-   The  ethical  problem  of  possibly  exploiting  the 

people  whose  trust  the  researcher  has  been  given 
must  be  overcome,  actually  and  in  the  conscience 
of  the  observer.   It  is  practically  impossible  to 
tell  the  people  being  studied  your  entire  plans. 

5.  Theoretical  drawbacks 

a-   Interpretation  may  be  consistent  with  the  observa- 
tions only  because  the  erplanations  are  formed 
post  factum  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  data. 
(Gans  attempted  to  account  for  this  drawback  by 
recording  his  interpretations  of  his  observations 
immediately  after  they  occurred,  rather  than 
waiting  until  the  entire  study  was  concluded.) 

b-   It  is  difficult  to  make  adequate  contact  with  a 

sizable  number  of  people.   (Gans  sought  to  contact 
3000  persons,  but  actually  only  met  100-150  and  had 
"intensive  contact"  with  about  twenty.) 

c-  The  sey  of  the  researcher  ma'-es  it  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  observations  of  interactions  of 
opposite-sey  peer  groups. 
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Glazer,  N,  ?nd  D.  McEntire,  (eds,)   Studies  in  Housing  gnd 

Minority  G-oups.   Berkeley:   University  of  California  Press, 
1960. 

1.  Eleven  researchers,  mostly  sociologists,  report  studies 
of  minority  housing  in  special,  local  situations  rather 
than  discussing  nationwide  variables  in  general. 

2.  The  reports  do  not  specifically  discuss  the  effects  of 
overcrowding,  but  since  low-income  minority  housing  is 
often  crowded,  insights  regarding  the  causes  of  such 
conditions  are  given. 

3.  Each  study  deals  with  the  problems  of  a  single  group 
in  a  single  setting  or  contrasts  two  settings  (Negroes 
in  Atlanta  and  Birmingham,  San  Antonio  and  Houston, 
New  Orleans,  Dade  County  (Florida),   Detroit;  Mexicans 
in  San  Antonion;  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  YorV ;  Japanese- 
Americans  in  San  Francisco). 

4.  The  information  is  mostly  descriptive,  resulting  from 
field  methodologies. 

Conclusions 

1.  Prejudice  in  its  pure  form  rarely  plays  p  decisive  role 
in  the  determination  of  the  housing  of  minority  groups. 

2.  A  rise  in  the  economic  capacity  of  a  group  is  an 
extremely  powerful  force  in  improving  its  housing,  even 
though  it  may  have  little  effect  on  the  degree  of 
segregation  and  on  prejudice  against  it. 

3.  Differences  between  groups  (e.g.,  quality  of  purchasing 
power)  affect  the  capacity  of  each  group  to  maintain  a 
middle  class  neighborhood. 
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Conclusions  -  continued 

4.  The  dynamic  elements  in  the  situation,  in  addition  to 
prejudice,  are  economic  capacity  Q  inds  of  jobs  pnd 
income)  and  middle  class  characteristics  as  revealed  in 
attitudes  toward  education,  crime,  neighborhood  facilities, 
etc.   These  elements  are  more  or  less  important  from 
situation  to  situation  making  it  impossible  to  improve 
crowded  housing  conditions  based  on  generalized 
information. 

5.  Even  though  differences  in  the  economic  and  social 
qualities  of  groups  play  a  dynamic  role  in  affecting 
their  housing,  a  reduction  of  prejudice  and  discrimination 
will  by  itself  be  sufficient  to  improve  greatly  the 
housing  of  non-white  groups. 

Hutt,  C.  and  M.  J.  Vaizey.   Differential  Effects  of  Group  Density 
on  Social  Behavior.   Nature.  1966,  209,  1371-1372. 

1.  It  was  predicted  that  increasing  group  density  would 
have  adverse  effects  on  the  nature  ?nd  frequency  of 
social  encounters. 

2.  Possibly  due  to  physiological  activation  of  autistic 
and  brain-damaged  children,  the  two  types  of  children 
were  expected  to  manifest,  in  exaggerated  form,  the 
reactions  of  introverted  or  relatively  inhibited 
individuals  and  extroverted  individuals,  respectively, 
from  a  normal  population. 

Method 

Subjects     The  subjects  were  five  autistic,  five  brain- 
damaged and  five  normal  children  from  3-8  years  of  age. 
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Procedure     Two  or  three  of  the  experimental  subjects  were 
observed  in  small  (nnG),  medium  (no7-ll) ,  or  large  (n»12) 
groups  with  other  hospital  patients  in  a  playroom. 
Checklists  were  used  to  note  certain  types  of  behaviors. 
Results 

1.  Brain-damaged  children  generally  increased  in 
aggressive/destructive  behavior  as  group  density 
increased,  autists  showed  negligible  aggression, 
and  normal  became  more  aggressive  only  in  the 
largest  groups. 

2.  As  group  size  increased,  normals  showed  a  decrease 
in  social  encounters,  autists  showed  less  inter- 
action, and  brain-damaged  children  made  more  social 
encounters  in  medium  sized  groups. 

3.  As  density  increased,  autists  spent  significantly 
more  tine  at  the  boundaries  (outside  three  feet) 
of  the  room;  but  this  effect  was  generally  true 
for  all  groups. 

Keeley,  K.   Prenatal  Influence  on  Behavior  of  Offspring  of 
Crowded  Mice.   Science,  1962,  135,  44-45. 

"Pregnant  albino  mice  were  subjected  to  stress  by 
crowding.  l-Tnen  the  litters  encountered  unfamiliar  stimuli, 
they  were  less  active,  they  were  slov;er  to  respond,  and  they 
defecated  less  than  control  mice.   These  differences  persisted 
at  30  and  100  iays  of  age,  whether  the  mice  were  raised  by 
a  crowded  or  an  uncrowded  mother,  and  in  spite  of  starvation. 
One  explanation  may  be  that  aberrant  endocrine  activity  in 
the  crowded,  pregnant  female  impairs  the  development  of 
fetal  response  systems."  (p.  44,  journal  abstract) 
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1.  Although  test  and  control  mice  came  from  different 
litters,  9iilkTi   mice  were  examined  on  more  than  one 
variable. 

2.  The  unfamiliar  stimulus  was  a  large  black  table. 

3.  Crowded =   15  mice  in  a  cege  6"yl2"y5%" 
Uncrowded  (control) =   5  mice  per  cage 

4.  All  mice  gave  birth  to  their  young  in  uncrowded 
situations,  regardless  of  their  past  environments. 

5.  Increased  variation  at  100  days  of  age  indicates  some 
post-natal  modification  of  responding. 

6.  Basic  experimental-control  differences  were  generally 
consistent. 

7.  If  differences  are  due  to  physiological  mechanisms 
which  are  to  some  extent  similar  for  mice  and  humans, 
then  these  abnormal  behavioral  effects  of  crowding  have 
important  implications  for  human  conditions. 

Lantz,  H.  R.   Population  Density  and  Psychiatric  Diagnosis. 
SociologiY  and  Social  Research.  1953,  37,  322-326. 
1.   This  study  used  ?  correlational  approach  relating 

mental  illness  classifications  to  population  densities. 
Method 

Subjects     1000  men  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  who  had 
been  referred  to  a  mental  hygiene  clinic  for  psychosomatic 
illness  or  social  maladjustment  were  surveyed. 
Procedure     Subjects  were  placed  in  one  of  six  diagnostic 
groups:   no  normal  disease,  mild  psychoneurosis ,  severe 
psychoneurosis ,  psychosis,  inadequate  personality,  sexual 
inversion.   Within  each  group  subjects  were  further  classified 
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There  were  six  population  groups  ranging  from  under  1000 
persons  to  over  5,000,000  persons. 
Results 

1.  "The  general  pattern  is  fairly  consistent  and  is 
suggestive  of  a  greater  degree  of  mental  health 
for  persons  reared  in  sparsely  populated  regions 
V7hen  compared  with  densely  populated  regions." 
(p.  324) 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  the  rural-urban  concept  be 
more  accurately  defined. 

Lorring,  W.  C.   Housing  and  Social  Problems.   Social  Problems, 
1956,  3(3),  160-168. 

1.  Households  living  in  metropolitan  Boston  were  surveyed 
and  classified  as  disorganized  or  organized  by  their 
having  or  not  having  to  turn  to  community  casework 
agencies  or  courts  for  help  or  correction. 

2.  It  was  found  that  social  disorganization  was  inversely 
related  to  several  measures  of  crowding:   number  of 
rooms  per  family,  space  per  dwelling,  crowding  of  land 
by  buildings,  heavy  street  traffic,  and  lack  of 
privacy  v/ithin  a  dwelling. 

3.  It  was  concluded  that  ''e   physical  characteristic  of 
housing  can  be  an  element  present  in  situations  related 
to  social  disorganization  only  if  it  is  a  factor  in  a 
density  ratio."  (p.  165) 

4.  The  following  are  suggestions  regarding  future  research 
relating  crowding  and  social  disorganization: 

a-  The  number  of  biological  persons  in  a  space  is 
directly  related  to  social  problems. 
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b-  A  concept  which  might  be  termed  "social  density" 
relating  to  social  snd  cultural  roles  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  social  disorganization. 
c-  Overcrowding  "presented  by  usage  of  housing  or 
neighborhood  space  may  aggravate  or  accelerate, 
not  cause  or  motivate,  any  tendency  to  disorganization 
in  a  personality  or  group."  (p.  167) 
Lee,  T.   Urban  Neighborhood  as  a  Socio-spatial  Schema.   Human 
Relations,  1968,  21,  241-268. 

1.  The  concept  of  a  "neighborhood"  is  discussed  in  terms 
of  the  physical  characteristics,  including  boundaries, 
of  a  residential  area  and  in  terms  of  the  social 
relationships  among  residents. 

2.  It  is  claimed  that  this  concept  can  be  studied  only 
through  a  phenomenological,  inductive  approach  that 
includes  many  techniques  common  to  field  research, 
such  as  interviewing  and  asking  residents  to  draw  their 
neighborhood  on  a  map, 

3.  The  above  methodology  is  described  in  detail. 

4.  Regarding  the  effects  of  housing  density,  it  was  found 
that: 

a-  size  is  determined  by  territory  rather  than 

population  aggregate 
b-  there  is  no  relationship  between  housing  density 

and  local  friendships 
c-   in  both  sparsely  and  densely  populated  areas, 

residents  were  able  to  make  their  optimum  number 

of  desired  friends 
d-   the  level  of  one's  social  interaction  is  set  by 

one's  self  rather  than  by  the  density  of  the  area. 
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5.    It  was  concluded  that  "neighborhood"  is  a  highly 
salient  phenomenon  of  urban  living,  important  for 
social  scientists  and  city  planners. 
Lewis,  0.   Privacy  and  Crowding  in  Poverty.   In  H.  M.  Proshansky, 
W.  H.  Ittelson,  rnd  L.  G.  Rivlin  (Eds.)   Environmental 
Psychology.  New  York:   Holt,  Rinehart  and  VJinston,  Inc., 
1970. 

1.  Condensed  from  Lewis'  The  Children  of  Sanchez,  this 
article  is  actually  a  small  girl's  description  of  the 
single-room  house  in  which  she  lived  with  her  parents, 
bothers,  sisters,  and  other  relatives. 

2.  She  describes  the  situations  (such  as  sharing  the 
toilet  or  all  going  to  bed  simultaneously  in  the  early 
evening  because  her  father  had  to  arise  early  in  the 
morning)  which  existed  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
overcrowded  condition. 

3.  In  addition  to  her  troubles,  she  mentions  some  of  her 
(impossible)  dreams  such  as  having  separate  rooms  in 
their  house  which  she  feels  would  unite  her  family  and 
make  them  happy. 

Little,  K.  B.   Personal  Space.   Journal  of  Experimental  Social 

Psychology,  1965,  1,  237-247. 

1.    "Specifically  the  Intent  of  this  study  was  to  assess 
the  effect  of  the  degree  of  acquaintance  between  two 
members  of  a  dyad  on  their  interaction  distances  in 
different  settings,  end,  second,  to  determine  the  degree 
of  congruence  between  the  measurement  of  personal  space 
zones  by  a  quasl-projectlve  technique  and  by  live 
interactions."   (p.  239) 
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2.   It  was  expected  that,  regarding  the  first  goal, 

interactions  between  two  persons  classified  variously 
as  friends,  acquaintances,  or  as  strangers  would  take 
place  at  an  increasing  rank  order  of  distances  and  the 
average  interaction  distances  would  increase  with 
increased  impersonality  of  the  setting. 
Study  1  (quasi-projective  method) 
Method 

Procedure     Male  and  femal  subjects  pieced  cut-out 
silhoutte  figures  of  persons  described  as  very  good  friends, 
casual  acquaintances,  or  strangers  on  a  board  representing 
the  home  of  a  mutual  acquaintance,  a  street  corner,  or  an 
office  waiting  room  after  being  told  that  the  two  people  had 
been  talking  for  about  two  minutes. 
Results 

1.  The  first  prediction  was  confirmed  in  that  the 
greatest  distances  were  placed  between  figures  when 
they  were  described  as  strangers  and  the  smallest 
distances,  when  they  were  very  good  friends. 

2.  The  second  prediction,  that  interaction  distances 
would  increase  with  increased  impersonality  of  the 
setting,  was  not  confirmed.   Distances  were  least 
when  the  setting  was  the  street  corner  and  greatest 
in  the  office  setting. 

3.  Results  were  similar  for  both  sexes  of  subjects 
except  that  males  indicated  no  differences  between 
settings. 
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Study  2  (live  person  interactions) 
Method 
Procedure     First,  female  subjects  arranged  pairs  of 

silhouettes  as  in  Study  1  with  settings:   street  corner, 

office  waiting  room,  lobby  of  a  public  building,  and  an 

indefinite  location  "on  the  campus."  Second,  each  subject, 

after  going  through  all  of  the  situations  with  the  cut-outs, 

positioned  live,  female  actresses  according  to  the  same 

twelve  situations  in  a  different  random  order. 
Results 

1.   As  in  Study  1,  the  closer  the  acquaintanceship  bet- 
ween silhouettes  or  actresses,  the  smaller  the  inter- 
personal distance  between  them  as  positioned  by  the 
subject.   There  was  also  p  significant  effect  due  to 
the  setting  resulting  from  the  greater  distances 
placed  between  dyad  members  in  the  office  setting 
compared  to  the  other  settings. 
Conclusions 

1.  The  more  acquainted  the  members  of  a  dyad,  the  smaller 
the  interpersonal  distance. 

2.  Marimura  distances  occur  in  office  waiting  rooms  and 
minimum  distances  in  open-air  settings  such  as  a  street 
corner. 

3.  Since  these  results  are  dependent  on  the  observer's  point 
of  view,  they  should  not  be  necessarily  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  the  feelings  of  persons  in  an  actual  dyad. 

4.  It  may  be  impossible  for  outsiders  to  judge  how  others 
feel  in  seemingly  crowded  areas,  especially  since  the 
present  results  pertain  only  to  North  American  students 
at  a  particular  college. 
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Martin,  A.  E.   Environment,  Housing,  and  Health.   Urban  Studies , 
1967,  4,  1-21. 

1.   This  article  reviews  the  findings  from  a  large  number 
of  studies  (most  of  which  originally  appeared  in 
European  medical  journals  and  were  correlational  in 
nature)  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  poor  health  of 
many  types  ere   directly  related  to  overcrowding. 
Merton,  R.  K.   The  Social  Psychology  of  Housing.   In  W.  Dennis 
(Ed.),  Current  Trends  in  Social  Psychology.   Pittsburgh: 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1948. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Merton' s  predictions  re- 
garding how  social  scientists  might  study  housing  with  the 
research  that  has  been  reported  in  the  past  23  years. 
The  hazards  of  research  in  housing 

1.  The  social  psychologist  may  be  caught  in  "institutional 
crossfire"  in  that  his  research  will  need  to  satisfy  the 
interests  of  different  groups. 

2.  There  will  be  a  wide  range  of  research  demands. 

3.  There  is  little  present  knowledge  about  the  social 
psychology  of  housing;  thus,  there  will  be  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  turn  out  results  and  findings. 

4.  There  is  a  danger  in  empiricism  in  that  findings  will 
be  accepted  and  used  regardless  of  their  theoretical 
importance  or  generalizability. 

Promises  of  research  in  housing 

1,   The  area  of  housing  entails  a  reciprocal  relation  bet- 
ween basic  and  applied  social  psychology. 
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Promises  of  research  in  housing  -  continued 

2.  The  practical  problems  encountered  by  housing  researchers 
will  likely  lead  to  collaboration  between  various  social 
science  disciplines. 

3.  The  area  of  housing  will  direct  interest  toward 
"primary  groups." 

Michel son,  W.   Social  Insights  to  Guide  the  Diesign  of  Housing  for 
Low  Income  Families.  Ekistics,  1968,  25(149),  252-255. 

1.  What  people  profess  to  want  in  housing  bears  no  relation 
to  their  social  or  economic  levels,  but  is  rather  closely 
related  to  certain  aspects  of  their  values,  family 
patterns,  and  life  styles. 

2.  The  location  of  housing  is  the  most  i^nportant 
consideration. 

3.  Relocation  makes  it  impossible  for  residents  to  maintain 
intense,  extended  family  relations  which,  in  turn,  leads 
to  "Veep  up  with  the  Joneses." 

Conclusions 

1.  If  you  consciously  change  the  spatial  form  of  people's 
physical  environment,  you  are  more  than  likely  to 
cause  a  change  in  their  social  environment. 

2.  Factors  which  are  important,  but  neglected  in  low-income 
housing  are:  residents'  stage  in  the  life  cycle,  family 
pattern,  life  style,  values,  and  local  customs. 

3.  Research  should  be  concomitant  with  every  new  housing 
project  and  should  study  the  above  variables. 
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Flrnt,  J.  S.   Some  Psychiatric  Aspects  of  Crowded  Living 

Conditions.   American  Journal  of  Psychiatry.  1930,  9(5), 

8A9-860. 

1.    Based  on  experience  treating  children  from  an  area  whose 

population  was  900,000  (Essex  County,  New  Jersey),  Plant 

described  "five  mental  habits  which  are  frequent  in  our 

clinical  experience  which  seem  fairly  oriented  to  the 

factor  of  crov/ding." 

a-   'I'Jhere  the  youngster  lives  in  rooms  -"nd  neighborhoods 
so  crowded  that  he  is  rarely  alone  he  does  not 
develop  an  attitude  of  looking  to  himself  for  the 
real  satisfactions  of  life."  (p.  850)  This  child's 
sense  of  self-sufficient  integration  has  been 
seriously  challenged."   (p.  851) 

b-  Possibly  because  children  living  in  crowded 

conditions  cannot  identify  with  adults  (e.g.  parents) 
and  consequently  do  not  want  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps,  crowding  is  harmful. 

c-  While  it  might  be  expected  that,  vhere  the  facts  of 
physical  sexual  life  are  little  repressed  in  crowded 
situations,  there  would  be  few  illusions  about  sex, 
"crowded  living  conditions  produce  fslse  mental 
attitudes  ps  to  sex  in  (1)  destroying  for  the  child 
illusions  about  sex  and  (2)  na'^ing  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  se-^'ual  life  primary  instead  of  rea- 
lizing it  as  largely  the  symbol  of  romantic  personal 
relationships."  (p.  853) 
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d-  There  is  3  "mental  strain"-  a  constant  wear  and  tear 
from  constantly  Iiaving  to  get  along  with  other  people 
which  affects  personality  construction. 
e-  Crowded  children  are  unable  to  develop  "a  habit  of 
objectification  of  self  or  those  phenomena  impinging 
upon  the  self."   (p.  854) 
2.   It  is  claimed  that  these  early  effects  from  crowding  are 
so  serious  as  to  remain  through  adulthood. 
Rosenberg,  G.   High  Population  Densities  in  Relation  to  Social 
Behavior.  Eristics.  1968,  25(151),  425-427. 

1.  It  is  asserted  that  density  should  not  be  confused  with 
crowding  either  as  constructs  or  in  terms  of  their 
effects . 

2.  High  density  housing  often  leads  to  a  feeling  of 
loneliness . 

3.  Density  is  not  always  related  to  crowding. 

4.  Physical  diseases  (e.g.,  tuberculosis)  increase  with 
overcrowding,  but  not  with  increased  density. 

5.  Factors  other  than  overpopulation  cause  crowding. 
Roscow,  I.   The  Social  Effects  of  the  Physical  Environment. 

Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  1961, 
27(2),  127-133. 

"The  assumption  of  housers  that  planned  manipulation 
of  the  physical  environment  can  change  social  patterns  in 
determinate  ways  seems  to  be  only  selectively  true.   It 
applies  mainly  to  the  extreme  housing  situations  -  removing 
people  from  substandard  housing,  providing  for  highly 
individual  needs,  and  catering  to  an  intellectual-aesthetic 
minority  for  whom  housing  values  are  extremely  salient." 
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(p.  127,  journal  abstract) 

1.   .Social  pathology  (e.g.,  crime,  disease,  juvenile 

delinquency,  mortality):   "Enough  work  has  already 
shown  re-housing  to  be  a  sufficient  condition  to  pro- 
duce a  sharp,  significant  decline  in  these  morbidities." 
(p.  127) 

2.   Livability  is  related  to  individual  dwelling  units. 

Crowding,  privacy,  and  space  limitations  seem  not  to  be 
as  important  to  working  class  groups  as  to  other  segments 
of  the  population  as  evidenced  by  fewer  complaints 
about  overcrowding. 
^'        Community  integration:   "In  planned  communities  friend- 
ship groups  are  determined  by  two  variables:   proximity 
of  neighbors  and  orientation  of  dwellings."   (p.  131) 
4.   Aesthetics:   It  was  concluded  that  factors  such  as  color 
and  form  are  important  determinants  of  behavior,  but 
that  not  enough  psychological  research  has  been  done  to 
make  firm,  generalized  statements. 
Schmitt,  R.  C.   Density,  Delinquency,  and  Crime  in  Honolulu. 
Sociology  and  Social  Research.  1957,  41,  274-276. 
1.   "There  is  a  close  association  between  population  density 
and  juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime  in  Honolulu. 
Disproportionate  numbers  of  juvenile  offenders  and 
prison  inmates  come  from  neighborhoods  characterized  by 
overcrowding  of  dwellings,  multiunit  construction, 
doubling  up  of  families,  large  households,  and  high 
ratios  of  population  to  residential  land,"   (p,  274) 
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2.  Although  the  above  general  statement  cannot  be  denied, 
this  correlational  study  found  that  neither  were  nil  of 
the  crowding  measures  related  to  the  dependent  variables 
in  the  same  way,  nor  were  they  all  related  to  both 
juvenile  and  adult  offenses. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  crowding  reduces  the  availability 
of  land  V7hich  might  be  used  in  ways  which  would  inhibit 
crime  (e.g.,  for  recreation)  and  thus  indirectly  causes 
delinquency. 

Scmitt,  R,  C,   Implications  of  Density  in  Hong  Kong.   Journal  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  1963,  29(3),  210-217. 
Data  from  the  1961  census  indicated  that: 

"The  colony  of  Hong  Kong  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  territories  in  the  world.   Over-all  density  is  13 
persons  per  gross  acre,  and  individual  neighborhoods  exceed 
2800.   Unlike  congested  areas  in  the  United  States,  however. 
Hong  Kong  has  relatively  low  death,  disease,  and  social  dis- 
organization rates.  These  data  suggest  that  density 
standards  recommended  by  American  planners  may  be  unrealistic 
as  requirements  for  public  health  and  social  welfare." 
(p.  210,  journal  abstract) 

Schmitt,  R.  C.   Density,  Health,  and  Social  Disorganization. 
Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners,  1966, 
32(1),  38-40. 

1.   This  research  studied  the  relationship  between  certain 
variables  and  measures  of  social  disorganization  using  a 
correlational  approach. 
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2 .  Independent  variables; 

p-  Densit;y-  the  number  of  houses  per  acre  of  land 
b-  Ciowdins-  the  number  of  occupants  per  rooms  in 

houses 
c  -  Educa_t  lonal^_lje  vej^ 
d-   Income 

3.  Results 

a-  Density  and  crowding  were  related. 

b-  Density  and  crowding  were  related  to  death  rate, 
prison  rate,  venereal  disease,  tuberculosis, 
juvenile  delinquency,  infant  mortality,  and  illegal 
births. 

c-  With  crowding  held  constant,  density  still  was 

related  closely  to  morbidity,  mortality,  and  social 
breakdown, 
d-  With  density  held  constant,  neither  crowding, 

educational  level,  nor  income  was  related  to  any 
measure  of  social  disorganization. 
4 .  Conclusions 

a-  Density  is  more  important  than  overcrowding, 
b-  Doubt  is  cast  on  the  conclusion  reached  by  some 

researchers  that  density  is  not  related  to  social 

ills. 
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Wrttiner,  C.  K.   Progrsra:   Uib?n  Multi-Family  Housing.   Milieu, 
1967,  2,  1-5. 

1.  This  article  discusses  briefly  the  relation  of 
environnentsl  fpctors  to  human  sction  in  terms  of 
research  regarding  multi-f^nily  housing  policies. 

2.  It  is  stated  thet  the  relationship  between  the  physical 
environment  ?nd  social  end  psychological  variables  with 
behavior  is  mediated  by  many  other  intervening  processes. 

3.  Possibly  the  most  important  way  in  which  the  physical 
features  of  man's  environment  affect  man's  behavior  is  in 
the  ways  they  affect  his  interpretations  of  the 
surroundings, 

4.  Three  research  strategies  are  suggested  for  studying  the 
relationship  between  housi.ng  variables  and  behavior. 
Stratef^y  I 

Based  on  prior  research,  a  social  scientist  would 
ma\<e   a  prediction  such  as:   "Architectural  feature  X 
will  be  related  to  human  conduct  or  personal 
characteristic  or  type  of  social  organization  variable 
Y  in  this  way  M."   (p.  2) 
Strptegy  II 

Starting  with  ^n  aspect  of  human  conduct  (e.g., 
alienation),  ?  researcher  could  merely  speculate  which 
environmental  variables  might  intervene  with  this 
condition. 
Str?te.-;v  III 

Describe  housing  environments  along  many 
dimensions  (e.g.,  identity,  control,  isolation)  and 
compare  human  conduct  across  settings.   The  ways  which 
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Strategy  III  -  continued 

residents  interpret  these  "independent  variables"  is 

seen  as  importrnt. 
Wolf,  E.  P.  ?nd  C.  N.  Lebesu'  .   On  the  Destruction  of  Poor 

Neighborhoods  by  Urban  Renewal.   Social  Problems,  1967, 
15(1).  3-8. 

"Slum  clearance  for  urban  renewal  is  criticized  as 
destroying  social  life  in  'slum  neighborhoods,  e.g., 
residents  in  Boston  s  West  End  showed  strong  attachment  to 
horaes  and  neighborhoods.   But  most  such  studies  have  been 
in  old-style  ethnic'  areas;  most  'slum  clearance'  now 
occurs  in  low- income  Negro  neighborhoods.   A  Detroit  study 
of  a  poor  Negro  area  like  those  renewed  finds  fundamental 
differences  between  it  and  West  End,  including  substantially 
less  sentimental  attachment  to  hoaes  ,  neighborhood,  and 
'external  space.'   Social  policy  in  urban  renewal,  however, 
must  consider  more  than  social  ties  and  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  neighborhood.   Basic  to  any  program  of 
clearance  and  relocation  of  low-income  households  must  be  a 
means  of  rehousing  those  who  are  dislodged.   To  date, 
adequate  national  programs  for  the  rehousing  of  poor  people 
have  not  been  enacted."   (p.  3,  journal  abstract) 

1.  It  was  found  that  crowding,  per  se,  has  no  specific,  in- 
variable consequences. 

2.  A  very  important  element  relating  to  residents' 
attachment  to  their  neighborhood  was  external  space 
(area  providing  a  "meaningful  locus  for  interpersonal 
contact,  leisure-time  activities,  shopping  and  services"). 
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Zlutnick,  S.  and  I,  /^Itmpn.   Crowding  ?nd  Humfn  Behavior. 
(To  be  published  in:   J.  F.  Wohlwill  and  D.  H.  C?rson 
(Eds.)   Behavioral  Science  and  the  Probleas  of  our 
Environment.   Washington,  D.C.:   American  Psychological 
Association,  from  a  personal  letter  from  I.  Altman). 

1 .  The  state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  effects  of 
crowding 

Only  two  studies  were  found  emphasizing  experimental 
analysis  of  psychological  and  social  effects  of  crowding 
on  human  behavior.   One  dealt  with  ?utistic,  brain- 
damaged, and  normal  children  and  found  interaction 
inversely  related  to  density  (Hutt  and  Vaizey,  1966) 
while  the  other  study  found  a  conflicting  result  with 
nursery  school  students  (Hutt,  unpublished).   "The 
majority  of  empirically  based  conclusions  concerning 
crowding  effects  come  from  (correlational)  studies  of 
relationships  between  various  actuarial  measures  of 
population  density,  e.g.,  people  per  acre  or  people 
per  dwelling  unit,  and  an  assortment  of  statistical 
indicators  of  social  disorganization  such  as  crime, 
mental  illness,  and  disease  rates." 

2.  A  number  of  "popular  speculations"  and  hypotheses  are 
discussed  which  have  come  about  due  to  the  previous 
studies  and  studies  using  animals.   These  myths  are 
grouped  into  physical,  social,  and  interpersonal  and 
psychological  effects. 
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3.  CiOv;ding  is  conceptualized  in  terms  of: 
a-  Fhysic^l  factors:   temporal  dur?tion 

b-   Interpersonal  factors:   people's  ability  or 

inability  to  control  interactions  with  others 
c-  Psychological  factors:   expectations 

4.  In  sun,  crowding  is  maximal  when  there  is  "(1)  a  high 
inside  and  outside  density  of  people  per  unit  of  space; 
(2)   for  long  periods  of  time;  (3)  in  an  environment  of 
limited  resources;  (4)  with  little  ability  to  control 
interaction  with  others  (or  a  high  cost  of  doing  so  in 
terms  of  physiological  and  psychological  processes); 
and  (5)  where  there  is  a  network  of  personal  and  sub- 
jective feelings  reflecting  inability  to  control  inter- 
action, discrepancies  in  expectations  and  attitudes  and 
incongruity  with  past  experience." 

5.  Suggestions  are  presented  for  future  strategies  in 
crowding  research. 
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